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THE EFFECT OF A TEAR, 


In a little village, in the northern part of Eng- 
land, open-air services, for the purpose of preach- 
ing the gospel to the ignorant and profligate, had 
been carried on, during nine successive summer 
seasons; and not without some salutary effects, as 
evidenced in the reformation of character and the 
conversion of heart of several of those who came 
to hear what ‘‘the babbler,” would say. But 
whilst certain individuals received the word with 
pleasure and profit, others only attended in order 
to indulge their feelings of malevolence against 
their more seriously disposed or pious neighbors. 
Of this latter clsss was Joseph K—. Full of self- 
righteousness and prejudice, he despised in his 
heart the preacher, his message, and all who lov- 
ed the truths which he declared. 

In the week, he was by necessity associated 
with two or three, who, since the preaching of the 
gospel in their village had tasted that the Lord 
was gracious, and who, as a consequence, ardent- 
ly longed that others should enjoy the same holy 
privileges and pleasures as those in which they 
participated. But Joseph K— despised all their 
desires and efforts, because, in his heart, he view- 
ed them only as hypocrites, or as enthusiasts. 
Many a word in season was dropped by these plain 
Christians in their daily intercourse with their fel- 
low laborer. But, for a long time, all was to no 
good purpose; K— remained insensible, caring 
for none of these things. During the winter, his 
master ordered him and John B— to thrash to- 
gether ina barn. And often, between the strokes 
of the descending flail, was many a stroke tender- 
ly aimed at K—’s conscience. However, the 
only return which he usually made, was a taunt- 
ing answer, as to some people being righteous 
overmuch; or else a silent, yet significantly con- 
temptuous sneer. But his associate in labor was 
a man of a patient and tender spirit, yet of very 
susceptible feelings. He grieved inwardly at the 
hardness and impenitency of heart manifested by 
his neighbor. At length, having, on one occasion, 

spoken to K— very kindly about his need of a 
Saviour, and of the things which related to his 
everlasting peace, and seeing that he disregarded 
all B—’s counsel, and would have none of his re- 
proof, the fountains of his grief were suddenly 
broken up, and turning toward a dark part of the 
barn, a gush of grief burst forth, and betrayed 
itself, rolling down the cheeks of the poor and 
pious, yet despised thrasher,,, But although B— 
had turned aside, and endeavored to hide his 
tears by hastily wiping them away with the rough 
sleeve of his smock-frock, K— saw the big round 
tear glistening in his fellow laborer’s eye, who si- 
lently, but thoughtfully, soon resumed his work, 
by diligently plying with his flail the corn whieh 
lay spread out on the thrashing floor. 

That tear, by the overruling power of God, did 
more than all the sermons he had heard from the 
preacher under the elm-tree, or all the kind and 
truly Christian expostulations of his associate in 





melted into tenderness and godly sorrow for ‘**Lord and Lady were very great and rich 
past sins, From that moment he considered. | people; they had one child, and it was a daugh- 
‘* What!” thought he, ‘ shall John B— shed tears! ter; they were very, very fond of tls child, and 
on my account, and yet I have never shed one | she was in truth a very fine little creature, very 
tear about my soul’s concerns?” After much in- | lively, and merry, and affectionate, and exceed- 
ward conflict, he obtained joy and peace in believ-| ingly beautiful; but, like you, Harriet, she had a 
ing. He began soc 1 to love the minister and the | naughty temper; like you, she got into transports 
people, whom before he as heartily despised. He) of rage when anything vexed her; and like you, 
became, in consequence, a better husband, a kind- | would turn and strike whoever provoked her; and 
er futher, a more sober and industrious member of, like you, after every fit of rage, she was grieved 
society, and is now an humble, consistent member and ashamed of herself, and resolved never to be 


of a Christian church. so bad again; but the next temptation, all that 
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NARRATIVE. 
THE ANGRY CHILD. 
The following affecting tale is from The Infant | 
Innual, and ought to be read by the young to show 
them the dreadful effects of giving way to anger. 
See, young reader, to what anger sometimes leads, 
if you indulge it. It is possible you may not occa- 
sion the death of a brother or a friend; but remember 
that God will not, on that accouyt, forget your sin. 
A. E. Y. 

Little Harriet M. was between four and five 
years old. She was in many respects a very good 
little girl; she was obedient, very affectionate to 
her friends, and very obliging and kind; but she 
had a very violent temper; when any thing teas- 
ed or provoked her she would get into a perfect 
transport of fury, and tear and strike whatever 
was in her way. One day, as her mamma was 
passing the nursery door, she heard a great noise 
within, and her little Harriet’s voice speaking in 
a tone that made her sure that she was in a pas- 
sion; so she opened the door, and there she 
saw Harriet with her little face swelled and in- 
flamed with rage, her curly hair all torn into dis- 
order, while with her feet and hands she was kick- 
ing and striking with all her force at one of the 
servants, and crying out, ‘‘] don’t love you, 
Mary—I don’t love you—I hate you.”’ She stop- 
ped when she saw her mamma. ‘‘ What is the 
meaning of all this?”’ said Mrs. M. to the servant. 
‘It is just this, ma’m,” said Mary, ‘‘ that Miss 
Harriet kept throwing water about the room out 
of her little new jug, and, when I forbade her, she 
threw the water in my face; and when | attempt- 
ed to take hold of her, to carry her to you, she 
flew at me, and struck me, as you have seen,” 
Mrs M. looked very grave, and lifting the sob- 
bing Harriet in her arms, carried her into her 
ownroom. She sat down with her on her lap, 
and remained quite silent tll the angry sobs had 
quite gone. She then placed her on her knees, 
and in a very solemn voice desired her to repeat 
after her the following words; ‘‘O my heavenly 
Father! look down with pardoning mercy on my 
poor little silly wicked heart, at this moment throb- 


all evil could put into it. O my heavenly Father, 
drive away this bad spirit, help me with thy good 
Spirit, and pardon the evil I have done this day, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake, Amen.” Harriet trem- 
bled exceedingly, but she repeated the words after 
her mamma, and as she did so, in her heart she 
wished that God might hear them. Her mamma 
again placed her on her lap, and asked if her 
rage was gone. Harriet answered, ‘‘ Not quite, 
mamma, but it is better.” ‘‘ Very well,” said 


Mrs. M. ‘till it is quite gone, I will tell you a 
story that I was told when I was young; and I 
hope it will make as deep an impression on your 
mind as it did on mine, and tend as effectually to 
make you try yourself to check, my poor child, 





labor. That tear subdued his heart. He was 


bing with such bad feelings as only the spirit of 


wus forgotten, and she was as angry as ever. 

When she was just your age, her mamma had a 

little son, a sweet, sweet little tender baby; her 

papa and mamma were very glad, and little Eve- 

line would have been glad too, but the servants 

very foolishly and wickedly teased and irritated 
her, by telling her that her papa and mamma 
would not care for her now, all their love and 

pleasure would be in this little brother, and they 
never would mind her. Poor Eveline burst into 
a passion of tears, and cried bitterly, ‘‘ You are a 
wicked woman to say so—mamma will always 
love me, | know she will, and I’ll go this very 
moment and ask her;”’ and she darted out of the 
nursery, and flew to her mother’s room. The 
servant called after her, ‘‘ Come, miss, you need 
not go to your mamma’s room, she won’t see you 
now,”’ Eveline burst open the door of her mam- 
ma’s room, but was instantly caught hold of by a 
strange woman she had never seen before. ‘‘My 
dear,’’ said this woman, ‘‘ you cannot be allowed 
lo see your mamma just now;” she was going to 
say more—she would have told Eveline that the 
reason she could not see her matnma was, because 
she was very sick, and must not be disturbed; 
but she was too angry to listen; she screamed, and 
kicked at the woman, who, finding her so unrea- 
sonable, lifted her .by force out of the room, and 
carrying her into ther nursery, put her down, and 
said to the servant there, as she was going away, 
that she must be prevented coming into her mam- 
ma’s room. Eveline heard this, and it added to 
her rage; and then this wicked woman burst out 
a laughing, and said, ‘‘ I told you that, miss, you 
see your mamma does not love you now.” The 
poor child became mad with fury, she darted at 
the cradle, where Jay the poor little innocent, 
new-born baby; the maid, whose duty it was to 
watch over it, was lying asleep upon her chair; 
and O Harriet, Harriet, like as you did to Mary 
just now, she struck it with all her force—struck 
it with all her force on the little tender head. It 
gave one little struggle, and breathed no more.” 
‘* Why, mamma, mamma,” cried Harriet, burst- 
ing into tears, ‘‘ why did it breathe no more?” 
**It was dead—killed by its own sister.” ‘O 
mamma, mamma, what a dreadful little girl! O 
mamma, I am not so wicked, I never killed a lit- 
tle baby,” sobbed Harriet, as she hid her face in 
her mother’s bosom, and clung to her neck. **My 
dear child,” said Mrs M. solemnly, ‘‘ how dare 
you say you are not so wicked as Eveline? Were 
you not striking Mary with all your force, not one 
blow, but repeated blows? and had Mary been 
like the object of Eveline’s rage, a little child— 
you would have killed her; it was only because 
she was bigger and stronger than yourself, that 
you did not actually do so; and only think fora 
moment on the difference between the provocation 
Eveline received, and that which you supposed 
Mary gave you. Indeed, she gave you none— 
you were wrong, and she was right—whereas, no 
one can wonder that Eveline was made angry by 








your bad and furious temper. 





her wicked maid; yet, you may observe, that'had 
she not got into. such an ungovernable rage as not 
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to listen when she was spoken to by the person 
she saw in her mamina’s room, she would then 
have heard, that. it was from no change in her 
mamma’s love that she hud not seen her for sever- 
al days, but because she was confined to her 
bed.” ‘* And, mamma, what did Eveline’s mam- 
ma say to her for killing her little baby?” ‘‘Eve- 
line never saw her dear and beautiful young mam- 
ma again: she died that night with grief and hor- 
ror, at hearing that her sweet and lovely infani 


was murde-ed—and by whom?” ‘O dear, O 
dear mamma, was Eveline sorry?” ‘‘ My love, 
how can you ask such a question?” ‘* But, mam- 


ma, I mean, how sorry was she? what way was 
she sorry enough?” ‘‘ Indeed, Harriet, it is not 
easy tu know how she could be sorry enough; all 
‘I know is, she lived to be a great lady; she lived 
to be a mother herself, and in her whole life, no 
one ever saw her smile.” ‘‘ And, mammna, was it 
quite a true story? it is so dreadful.” ‘* Yes, my 
child, it is quite true; that unfortunate child was 
the great grandmother of the present Earl of 
E——.”” ‘*My dearest mamma,” said Harriet, 
once more bursting into tears, ‘‘let me go upon 
my knees again, and pray to God to take away 
my bad temper, lest I too become miserable.” 
‘* Yes, my love, pray to him for that end; he will 
hear and bless you; but also thank him for pre- 
serving you hitherto from the endless and incalcu- 
lable wretchedness so often produced by one fit of 
sinful rage.” 

This we believe is perfectly true; the unfortu- 
nate angry child was Anne, Countess of Crawford 
and Livingstone, and in her right her son succeed- 
ed to the earldom of Errol. It was a smoothing 
iron, which in her paroxysm of rage she snatched 
up, and flung into the infant’s cradle, by which 
the baby was murdered. No other child was ever 
born to the family, and the poor girl grew up, 

fully informed of the fatal deed she had committed, 
and. which was the means of her having attained to 
so many honors. She was amiable, and highly 
esteemed, but in all her life was never known to 
smile. When very young she was married to the 
unfuitunate Earl of Kilmarnock, who was behead- 
ed in 1746; who, whatever might have been the 
motive of his loyalty to the king, was most disloyal 
to his wife, being as bad a husband as it is possi- 
ble to conceive. Notwithstanding this, his excel- 
lent and unhappy lady hurried to London, and 
made every possible effort to obtain his pardon. 
Her want of success is well known.— The Church. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
A TALK WITH MY LITTLE DAUGHTER—No 13. 

Georgiana.—You recollect, mother, we had a 
little conversation the other day about town offi- 
cers; but I think you did not tell me what the duty 
of constables is. 

Mother. Constables are required to keep the 
peace; and for this purpose, they are invested with 
the power of taking disorderly persons, and put- 
ting them in prison. If they hear any great out- 
ery in a house, they have a right to break open 
that house. 

G. I have often heard constables spoken of; 
and I remember, when I was in the village the 
other day, some boys were quarrelling, and a gen- 
tleman said to them, ‘‘ Take care, or the consta- 
bles will have you.” But, mother, I ‘should like 
to know what use is made of the money which be- 
longs to the town, 

_ JM. It is used for the various purposes of building 
.. school-houses, building bridges, making roads, 
su ing the poor, etc. 

When a have a school-house to build, 

‘do all the men in the town go to work, and get it 
done quickly? 

M. No; the select men make a bargain with 
some one who undertakes to have it done for a 
certainsum. This person employs carpenters to 
do the work, and then the treasurer pays him out 
of the money. belonging to the town. 

G. In making roads, | suppose the people can 








all work together, for that is easy, and any one 
understands how to do that kind of work. 

M. A great many people do work upon com- 
mon roads, and in,this way, pay a part.of their 
taxes. But in making more important roads and 
bridges, the same plan is pursued that is adopted 
in building school-houses. em 

G. I think, mother, it would be very amusing 
to hear the people choose officers at town-meet- 
ings. I suppose one says, | choose Mr. W. ano- 
ther says I choose Mr. B. and another says I choose 
Mr. S. 

M. It would be rather amusing if they proceed- 
ed in that manner. But that is not the way. 
There are two methods of choosing officers, by 
ballot and by nomination. 

G. Will you please to tell me, mother, how 
they proceed in choosing by ballot? 

M. When they choose by ballot, every indi- 
vidual writes, on a strip of paper, the name of the 
person whom he wishes to have elected. These 
papers are called votes, or ballots, and they are 
put into a little box, or a hat, and then taken out 
and counted. The individual who has the great- 
est number of votes is the one chosen. 

G. I think I understand that, and now I should 
like to know the meaning of nomination. 

M. Nomination means the act of naming, or of 
proposing a person for an officer by naming him. 
Some one proposes for treasurer, a certain indi- 
vidual, whom he thinks qualified for that office. 
This is called making a motion. Another says, 
‘*T second that motion,’ and then the moderator 
requests those in favor of it to say aye, those of a 
contrary opinion nay. If the number who say 
aye, is greater than the number who say nay, the 
vote is said to be carried and the individual pro- 
posed, is elected to office. 

G. Now I remember that was the way we chose 
officers at our Juvenile Society, and when Miss A. 
was proposed for president, most all of the young 
ladies said nay, but when Miss R. was nominated, 
one said I second the motion, and another said I 
third the motion, and they all began to laugh and 
make such a bustle, that Miss M. had to call them 
to order quickly. 

M. It was very wrong for the young ladies to 
do so. Whatever we do, we should do well, and 
remember that we are accountable for small faults, 
as well as larger ones. R, E. 


KING DAVID’S MIGHTY MEN, 


In the army of this great king of Israel were 
thirty-seven men who were remarkable for their 
courage and bravery, and were called David’s 
mighty men. They were the chief of his host for 
strength and daring, and must have been of great 
assistance to him in his numerous wars. Of the 
thirty-seven there were three who were distin- 
guished above all the rest by their brave actions, 
and were known as ‘‘the three mighties.”” The 
first and principal was uamed Adino, or Jasho- 
beam. He had killed eight hundred men in one 
battle with his own hand. Another was named 
Eleazar. He slew the Philistines until his hand 
cleaved to his sword with the labor. The other 
one was Shammah, who had gained great honor 
by opposing the enemy alone, and defending a 
piece of ground against their attack until they 
were destroyed. 

These three were, probably, the men who, hap- 
pening once to hear David express a strong desire 
for a drink of water from a well at Bethlehem, 
which was then in the possession of the Philistines, 
boldly made their way through them, and brought 
a pitcher of the water to the king. But he would 
not taste what had been obtained at the risk of the 
lives of his three brave men, and he poured it out 
as an offering to the Lord. 

David had also another set of three mighty men, 
but not so great as the other three. One of these 
had slain three hundred men ina battle. Another 
had killed two powerful men, who were compared 
for strength to lions; and attacking another with 
nothing but a club, took from him the monstrous 











spear with which ho was armed, and put him to 
death with it; and at another time he met a lion in 
a pit, and slew him. _ 

Such were, David’s mighty men. They had 
gained their honors by deeds of violence and 
blood. They were enabled to do this by their 
great strength or courage, and in the same way 
that a lion is able to destroy many weaker animals. 
If this was all their might, what was in it more 
really honorable than ‘a strong and courageous 
brute might claim? 

But the Scriptures tell us of other mighty men. 
One of these was Paul, who used .‘‘ mighty wea- 
pons,” and was much employed in ‘‘ ‘casting 
down” and ‘‘ bringing into, captivity;” he was 
successful in. ‘‘ warfare,” and was ‘often a ‘* con- 
queror,” and has given a description of'a ‘‘whole 
armor.” But the weapons-of his warfare were not 
carnal, and they were mighty only through God, 
to the destruction of sin and the turning of men to 
God, and of making everlasting peace and friend- 
ship. 

There is another mighty man mentioned. His 
name was Apollos. But he was ‘“‘ mighty in the 
Scriptures.” His might was not in his hand or his 
sword, but in the sword of the Spirit, ‘* This man 
was instructed in the way of the Lord,” and show- 
ed his strengh and courage when “‘ he spake and 
taught diligently the things of the Lord,’ and 
‘* mightily convinced the Jews,” 

And we find, too, that the mighty in war, are 
not, after all, the most honorable personages. 
‘* He that is slow to anger,” says Solomon, ‘‘ is 
better than the mighty.” Think of that, my lad, 
when you read of great heroes and of brave bat- 
tles, Areyou apt tobecome angry? Then know 
that if you can conquer your .own spirit, you are 
better than if you were like Bonaparte. 

And I could tell you of one being who once 
lived on our earth, more mighty than all that have 
been mentioned. He was ‘‘ mighty in deed and 
word,” and his ‘‘ mighty works” astonished all 
who saw or knew of them. He had all power in 
heaven and in earth. Yet he was not a warrior. 
He slew none. He wasgentleasalamb. When 
insulted, spit upon, and smitten, he turned not on 
his enemies to destroy them. He had legions at 
his command, but he called not onthem. His life 
was spent in going about to do good. For this he 
died, and left peace as his blessing. 

Which would you rather be like,—the mighty 
men of David, or the mighty men of Christ? 

[Youth's Friend. 
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THE LOAF OF BREAD, 

Joseph was a very little boy. He was the son 
of a baker. One day a poor girl came to the 
door. She had old ragged clothes, and her feet 
were bare. She had no bonnet on her head. 

When Joseph saw this little girl, he was very 
sorry. He said to her, 

** Little girl, are you cold?” 

** Yes,” said the child, ‘‘I am so cold I can 
hardly keep from crying.” 

‘** Then,” said Joseph, ‘‘come into the shop, 
and warm yourself by the stove. Stop, I will put 
some more wood in. Now sit down, little girl, 
there is a chair for you.” 

The girl’s name was Sally. As soon as she sat 
down, she looked up and saw a great many loaves 
of bread on the shelves. Then she began to cry, 
and put her torn apron up to her eyes. 

Joseph was sorry to see her weep, and said to 
her, 

**Do not cry, do not cry, but tell me what is 
the matter.” 

Sally wiped her eyes, and said, 

** Do you know Mrs. Bay, that keeps a table of 
cakes and apples at the corner?” 

‘¢ Yes, I know who she is.” 

‘* She is my mother,” said Sally. ‘* She is very 
poor. And last winter she fell down on the ice, 
and broke two of her ribs. Now she cannot get 
out of bed. She cannot sell any more cakes or 
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candy; and so she cannot get any money. We 
have not got any thing to eat. Yesterday we had 
only two potatoes, and to-day we have not got 
any. 1am very hungry, and that is what makes 
me cry.” 

As soon as Joseph heard this, he remembered 
what he had read in the Bible, ‘‘ He that giveth 
to the poor, lendeth to the Lord.” So he got up, 
and took down a loaf of bread But assoon as he 
took the loaf, he remembered that the bread was 
his father’s. He said, ‘‘ This is not my bread, 
little girl—I cannot give it to you; but if you will 
sit still, [ will run and ask my father.” Joseph 
went into the bake-house, and asked his father. 
His father said he might do as he pleased. Then 
he took two large good loaves, and gave them to 
Sally. 

This was very good in Joseph. It was charity. 
All little boys and girls should have charity. 

Sally took the loaves in her hands, and went 
away. She was so glad that she ran all the way 
home. She would not eat a bit until she took it 
to her dear mother. 

When her mother saw them, she said, ‘‘ O my 
child, where did you get that bread?” 

‘¢ The baker’s son, Joseph gave them to me, 
just now,” said Sally; ‘‘see how fresh and nice 
they are.” 

Then her mother said, ‘‘ I thank the Lord, be- 
cause he has given us this food. God bless the 
good little boy who gave them to you.” 

Then Sally and her mother eat as much as they 
needed, and felt very thankful.—S. S. Messenger. 
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THE HAPPY OLD MAN. 


While Henry was one day walking with his sis- 
ter, they rambled by a small house almost sur- 
rounded with trees. Henry had gathered some 
wild flowers for his sister. He saw some growing 
near the door of the house, not a private garden, 

for then it would have been wrong to touch them, 
and that he knew,) but on a little bank that was 
public, and he ran out of the road to pick them, 
when he suddenly came in sight of an old man, 
who was sitting near a door just round the corner, 
and who had been concealed by an old tree. 
Henry was a lively, blooming boy, and he always 
looked good-humored, which gave an additional 
pleasantness to his countenance. The old man 
caught a sight of him, and very kindly spoke to 
him, and told him, that if he and his sister would 
walk into his little garden, he would gather him a 
few prettier flowers than those he had got, and 
which would smell sweetly. Henry was delight- 
ed with the offer, and after he had got a nice 
nosegay, the old man asked him to sit down and 
rest, and then talked with him. 

He was but poor, and he was Jame, and very 
old, but he seemed very happy. This made Hen- 
ry wonder. ‘‘ How happy you seem here!” said 
Henry; ‘‘ why, I wonder you should be so! 
Shall I be as happy when I am old? And then 
you are lame and poor too: I am sure it was very 
good of you to give me these pretty flowers.” 
“My dear little boy,” said the old man, ‘‘I will 
tell you what makes me happy. I have one 
Friend, who, though I am poor, and lame, and 
old, always love me, and I love him, and | know 
that he will never leave me nor forsake ‘me; and 
this makes every thing pleasant when I think on 
it.” ‘* Oh!” said Henry, ‘‘ who is he? Why, I 
wonder he does not help you out of this cottage!” 

‘‘He is very wise and good, my child,” said 
the old man, ‘* and he knows what is best for me; 
and if a house of gold and a sound pair of legs 
were best, I should have them, for he can do all 
things.” ‘‘ Do all things,” said Henry; ‘ why, 
nobody can do all things but God!” ‘* Well, my 
dear,” added the old man, ‘‘ and he is my friend. 
He sent his Son to die on the cross for me, and I 
have loved him ever since I was young. I have 
found his favor better than life. I have seen 
many troubles in a wicked world, but I am sure 





that all things work together for good to them that 
love God; and when I die, I hope to be with him 
for ever, and then I shall be happy indeed!” 

At this the old man’s countenance brightened; 
then he laid his aged and wrinkled hand on Hen- 
ry’s head; ‘‘ God bless thee, my dear child,”’ said 
he; ‘‘take an old man’s blessing. May God be 
thy friend! mayest thou learn always to serve 
him, and not have, when old, to look back ona 
life of wickedness! If God should spare thee, 
may thy hoary hairs be a crown of righteousness; 
and mayest thou at last dwell with God in heaven, 
with that gracious Saviour who gave up his life to 
save the lost!” He then kissed Henry; and, de- 
lighted with the kindness of the old man, he went 
away happy, thinking how good a thing it was to 
serve God, if it made people so happy, even when 
they were poor and old.— Youth’s Friend. 
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THE BREWER’S SIGN. 


A gentleman in Philadelphia told his son Philip 
to go to the corner of a street near their house, 
and tell him what name was on the sign of a 
brewery that was situated on that street. Philip 
went, and soon come back, and told his father that 
the name was Secket. He then directed his son 
Richard to go to another spot, and look at the 
same sign, and bring him word. He ran off, and 
on his return said, that Philip was very much mis- 
taken, for the name was Peprer. Both the boys 
insisted that they had looked at the same building: 
both said it was a new sign, with large letters, and 
neither could be mistaken. ‘‘ Well, Henry,” 
said Mr. Baldwin to a third son, ‘‘ do you go right 
opposite to the brewery, and see which of your 
brothers is right.” Henry came back out of 
breath, and in the greatest astonishment declared 
that the name was neither Pepper nor Seckel, but 
Smit! The boys were surprised. There was 
but one brewery in the street, and but one sign on 
it, and each said it was impossible he could 
be mistaken. Their father, at last, said, that the 
only wav to decide the question was, for them all 
to go together and discover the truth. 

Accordingly, the three boys accompanied their 
father, each very eager to show him that his broth- 
ers were wrong and he right. Upon getting to the 
corner, the brewery was in sight, and upon look- 
ing up they all beheld, as plainly as could be, the 
name Seckel. ‘‘ There,” said Philip, ‘‘ did not I 
say so?”? Richard and Henry were too much as- 
tonished to speak. Their father, however, walk- 
ed on with them towards the brewery, and when 
they came opposite to it, he told them to look up 
at the sign. They all did so, and exclaimed, as 
they now read it, ‘‘ It’s Smith!” Henry was now 
greatly pleased to find he had not been entirely 
wrong, though he was very much puzzled. How- 
ever, they went on a few yards further, and then 
stopping once more, they all turned back to see 
the wonderful sign, and behold the name was 
plainly Pepper! 

The boys were now more perplexed than ever, 
until their father showed them the whole mystery. 
Instead of the sign being composed of one board, 
as is usual, it had upon it slats so arranged and 
painted, that three different names were read, ac- 
cording to the position in which the reader stood. 
One name was on the board, and this only was 
seen when looked upon from the opposite side of 
the street. Another name was painted on one 
side of the slats, and a third on the other, so that 
the name was different according to the direction 
from which the sign was looked at. 

Curious as it was, the thing was now very plain, 
and upon their reaching home, Mr. Baldwin said, 
‘* Now, my sons; let me tell you why I sent you 
out to different points to look at this singular sign. 
It was to give you a caution against being too 
confident in what we suppose ourselves to know. 
Persons who speak very positively, and are ready 


to contradict without ceremony, are often shamed, « Yes, but I want to hear the 
by finding that they have been entirely mistaken, | Lord did say so, and he had 





for want of more care in learning the truth. We 
are very apt to look at a subject hastily, and then 
conclude we’ know all about it. And so, in form- 
ing our opinions, we are in great danger of look- 
ing at one side only, and of adopting the opinion 
that we first hear, without taking the pains of care- 
ful examination. Had each of you examined the 
sign from all sides, you could not have been so 
certain that you were right. 

‘*You may remember too,” continued Mr. 
Baldwin, ‘‘ that many things which appear very 
mysterious can be easily explained. You often 
hear accounts that would encourage foolish and 
superstitious notions, but which would not be won- 
derful if their real cause were known. The brew- 
er’s sign may be said to have deceived your very 
eyes; yet now it is perfectly plain to you. Exam- 
ine a matter carefully and thoroughly before you 


give it up as beyond your comprehension.” 
[Youth's Friend. 











OBITUARY. 








From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
WILLIAM AND NELSON SILLICK, 

Dear Children,—Will you permit me, though a 
stranger to most of you, to give you a short ac- 
count of two little brothers who died a few weeks 
ago in this place? The name of the oldest one 
was Wo. B. Sittick, and the name of the young- 
est was Nerson C. Sittick. William was nine 
years old when he died, and Nelson was not quite 
three, The former died on the 28th day of April 
last, and the latter on the 25th of May following, 
within about four weeks of William. He was a 
remarkably good boy. His natural disposition 
was very sweet arid pleasant. He seldom ever 
got angry at any one, and was so obedient to his 
parents that they never had occasion to correct 
him severely in his life. He began to go to Sab- 
bath School when he was only three years old, 
and never left it until he was: taken sick and died. 
One of the teachers took him, and although he 
could not at that time read, yet he taught him - 
but a little lesson, which he used to repeat every 
Sabbath at school. But he soon learned_to read, 
and, like all good boys and girls, loved his book 
very much. You might see him every Sabbath 
with a little Testament under his arm, going to 
Sabbaths«hool. Now William hada grandmother, 
a very aged woman, who has been striving to 
serve God for about fifty years. She is yet living, 
but is nearly blind, and he loved to do all in his 
power to make her comfortable and happy. In 
the time of the revival in this place last winter, he 
came home one day from Sabbath school, and he 
had been weeping. His mother asked him if he 
was sick, he said no: his grandmother asked him 
if he felt that he was sinner, he said yes. She 
then advised him to go up stairs and pray. This 
was at noon. He retired and spent all the after- 
noon reading his Bible and praying. His grand- 
mother being blind, often wanted William to read 
the Bible to her. This he loved to do, and but a 
short time before he was taken sick, he read in 
eight days the whole of the New Testament 
through, Mr. Whitefield’s Journal, and many good 
pieces in the Christian Advocate, to his grand- 
mother! You see by this, my dear children, how 
much he loved to read the Bible and other good 
books. 

When he was taken sick I went to see him. 
He then desired that we would pray that the Lord 
would spare him a little longer, that he might go 
once more to Sabbath school and to Church with 
his mother, He said he felt that he was a sinner, 
and frequently asked those who came to see him, 
to pray for him, that the Lord would. pardon his 
sins and prepare him for heaven. But,he also 
prayed for himself. He sought the Lord earnest- 
ly, and he heard his prayer and blessed his sgul, 
and made him very happy in his mind. A little 
before this he was asked if he thought the Lord 
would take him to heaven when he died; he said 
Lod say so.” The 
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of his acceptance with God through Jesus Christ. 
He said, ‘‘ Tell Amanda (sister at the west) that 
I died happy, and am gone to heaven;” and in this 
sweet frame of mind he left the world. Just be- 
fore he died he embraced his father and mother, 
his grandmother, and his brother and sisters pre- 
sent, and bade them farewell! 

Thus lived and thus died William Benjamin Sil- 
lick, a boy only nine years old! And now, my 
dear children, do you not say with one of old, 
‘Let me die the death of the righteous, and let 
my last end be like his?”” Then you must try to 
live the life of the righteous. Follow little Wil- 
liam as he followed Christ, and then you will one 
day meet him and all good children in the king- 
dom of our Father above. N. Levins. 
Schenectaday, June 19. 





EDITORIAL. 


IDLE MOMENTS. 

“ How is it that you find time for everything?” 
said Susan to her friend Clara. ‘ You visit as much 
as I do, if not more; work, read, write, draw, and do 
a hundred other things which 1] am always hoping 
to do, but never accomplish. Nobody can say 
that I am indolent. My work-basket is always full, 
I have half a dozen letters to write, and there’s 
my music—I don’t know when I’ve touched the piano; 
and then the books I am longing to read! I won- 
der how you get along so quietly. You never seem 
in a hurry.” 

Clara. I do not know that my plans are different 
from those of most people. I contrive to keep up 
with my work as well as T can. You know I am an 
early riser, and I make the most of my time before 
breakfast. Iam not often ina hurry it is true, but 
am always busy. 

Susan. Well I must confess that is more than I can 
say. I dolike a comfortable morning nap; and as for 
setting about any regular business before breakfast, 
why, I never think of such athing. Noram I always 
busy. I often sit groaning at the thought of the many 
things to be done. I sew a little while, and then get 
a book and read a few pages, then perhaps begin a 
letter and throw it aside. I don’t like to be busy all 
the time. One needs rest vou know. 

C. Certainly. But night is the proper time for it. 
Besides, when one is really tired of sewing, it is quite 
a relief to take a short walk or read a while. But it 
seems very foolish for a young person in good health, 
and situated as we are, to think it often necessary to 
waste half hours in resting. 

S. When you have been sitting several hours at 
work, are you not fatigued? 

C. Yes, often; but as I said before, change of em- 
ployment will relieve this. I remember once hearing 
an anecdote of some person, I do not know where, 
who wrote a large work while he was waiting for din- 
ner. Ever since that, I have always had some little 
thing within reach, so that when waiting for others 

I might not lose even one precious minute. 

S. That would save me from many an inconve- 
nience. I am naturally impatient, and almost always 
lose my temper when kept waiting by any one. I 
will certainly try to take better care of these odd 
minutes, 

The next morning Susan rose early. She locked 





vat the heap of work which lay upon the table just as 
she had left it the night before, and having selected a 
dress which sadly needed mending, sat down by the 
window, saying to herself, “ How foolish it is for 
me to settle down to work; the breakfast bell will 
ring before I have taken two stitches.”” To her sur- 

ise however, the dress was finished before the hour 
f. breakfast arrived. She returned with fresh zeal 
to her room, and soon had the pleasure of seeing the 
contents of her basket rapidly assuming a less formi- 
dable appearance. The morning passed rapidly, and 





but her father had not yet come in, so she had to wait 
ten minutes. Her first impulse was to throw herself 
into a rocking chair as usual; but she fortunately re- 
membered that her plants needed her attention, and 
had time to water and arrange them to her satisfac- 
tion before dinner was ready. 

Susan soon found that the little intervals of time of 
which before she had scarcely thought, were of more 
importance than she had imagined. In a few weeks 
she had the pleasure of presenting a purse to her 
friend Clara, which had been made entirely in these 
odd moments. E. P. 





CHILDREN’S THANKSGIVING. 
According to their annual custom, the Children 
and their Teachers belonging to the Mason Street 
Sabbath School, Boston, assembled on the last Thanks- 
giving Day, to pass an hour, before going into the 
Sanctuary, in offering Thanks and singing Praise to 
God, and in receiving instruction suitable to the oc- 
casion. The Rev. Mr. Aiken made some appropri- 
ate and very interesting Remarks, on the benefits which 
Sabbath Schools confer on the Scholars and Teach- 
ers by the improvement of their minds—but more 
particularly by the renewing and sanctifying of many 
hearts and preparing the individuals for a happy 
death; instances of which have occurred inthe School 
he was addressing. The benefits on the families 
connected with the School is also often seen in the 
interest which it awakens in the Parents in the sub- 
ject of Religion, by means of the books taken from 
the Library, and the conversations and remarks of the 
Children respecting what has been told them by their 
Teachers. In this way, many families are brought 
to the House of God, who had neglected it, and re- 
ceiving there the preached Gospel have been saving- 
ly benefited. 4 
The following Parable was spoken by one of the 
Lads, with a manly distinctness and propriety :— 


And Naruan said unto Davin, There were two 
men in one Village. One, named Asranam, was a 
lover of Sabbath schools; and the other, named Ext, 
disliked and opposed them, They both owned many 
acres of land, and exceeding many flocks and herds. 
Each had, also, one child. ‘These were nourished up 
with great care. They grew up together; they par- 
took of all the comforts of a Father’s house, and 
were as the olive plant about the ‘Table. Abraham’s 
was a daughter, fair and lovely. She was early 
placed in the Sabbath school, where she was instruc- 
ted by an affectionate ‘Teacher, and soon became so 
attached, that she was as a daughter. The counsels 
of her ‘Teacher were confirmed by her Parent, and 
many prayers were offered by both, that she might 
be a true child of Gop. These prayers were heard. 
These counsels were kindly received, and faithfully 
regarded, ‘The blessing descended. She had a new 
heart, and loved the Saviour. She professed his 
name, engaged as a Teacher in the same school, is 
now happy in leading other lambs into the same 
blessed fold, and is the delight of a wide circle of yal- 
uable friends. 

Exr’s child was a son of great promise. Beauti- 
ful in his countenance, and attractive in his manners. 
When he did wrong, however, as he sometimes did, 
such was his Father’s sinful fondness, that his sever- 
est reproof was, Why do ye so, my son? By and by 
a Traveller came to sojourn, at Ex1’s house. He 
was an enemy of all righteousness, and confirmed 
Ex1 in his dislike of Sabbath schools; and with his 
profane wit led the son to hate them also. Thus the 
boy grew up, neglectful of the Sabbath, ignorant of 
the Bible, and taking Gop’s name in vain. He asso- 
ciated with those who felt as he did; and his habits 
heing vicious and intemperate, respectable persons 
shunned his company, and he is now the reproach of 
the Village, and a disgrace to society. 

And Davip’s anger waxed hot against the Travel- 
ler, and the Parent, who had ruined the promising 
boy; and he said, The man that can do so wickedly 
is the enemy of mankind. And Naruan said unto 
Davin, THOU ART THE MAN!! 
Simply by thy neglect of Sabbath schools, when thy 
countenance of them was so much needed in the Vii- 
lage, thou hast led others to slight them, and thy in- 
difference and neglect are quoted by Ex1 and others 
in their defence. 





when the dinner bell rang she hastened to the parlor, 


in this thing; and wherein I have done iniquity, I will 
do so no more. 


—<——— 
Juvenile Avarice. | 

A correspondent of the Skaneateles (N. Y¥.) Col- 
umbian, giving an account of the successful abstrac- 
tion of a cent from a boy’s throat, winds off with the 
following good one: 

** Painful and afflicting as were the sufferings of the 
boy, we were amused to ‘hear the interrogatories of 
his little brother, who asked repeatedly, during the 


operation, “‘ haint he got that cent out yet? maint I 
have that cent?” 
soon as the boy felt the copper in his mouth, he 
grasped it, exclaiming, ‘‘ that’s my cent, by jingo!”” 


But he was disappointed; for as 
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And Davip said unto Narnay, I am verily guilty 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE SELF-CONCEITED BEETLE. 

There once was a beehive 

With plenty of bees, 
And never were any 

So busy as these. 
It was always their rule 

‘To be up with the sun, 
And never stop idling 

When work was begun. 
Now near to this beehive 

Might also be seen, 
A nest of young beetles, 

Black, striped and green. 


One of these young beetles 
Less wise than the rest, 

Believed that his notions 
Must always be best. 

And so self-conceited 
And foolish was he, 

As to think that he nowhere 
Unwelcome could be. 

One day he sat down 
With the rest at the table, 

And declared there was nothing 
To eat he was able. 


* But,” said he, “ I can get 
Right away if I please, 
Something nice from those plodders 
Our neighbors, the bees. 
I am sure they will give me 
As much as I wish, 
And be glad of the honor 
Of filling my dish.” 
His sisters, who knew 
He would not be admitted, 
Because the bees never 
Such visits permitted; 
Tried hard to persuade him 
To give up the plan, 
But he was as determined 
As when they began. 
So he dressed himself up 
In his brightest and best, 
And walked very proudly 
Right out of the nest. 
And straight to the beehive 
He went in his haste, 
The reward of his folly, 
Not honey, to taste. 
The bees all alarmed 
At this foolish. intrusion, 
Started up on all sides 
In the greatest confusion. 


Many questions they asked 
For they thought him a spy, 
But he knew not their language 
And could not reply. 
So they thought he had come there 
To do them some harm, 
And flew at the stranger 
With rage and alarm. 
And sting after sting 
Pierced his heart and his side; 
O great was his anguish 
As groaning he died. 
The bees then embalmed him 
In wax which they made, 
And then in a corner 
Poor beetle they laid. 
Who like him would wish 
In his folly to die? 
9 may it not be so 
With you or with I. 













